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HELP - Do you work downtown near the Main Post Office? Can you re-address mail? 

We need you urgently to clear the club post box and forward items to the 
proper directors. This has to be done about once a week. Please call 
George or Stephanie Bryant at Waterdown 689-1365 and we'll get the key to yo 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


Sunday December 9th 
Monday December 10th 
Wednesday December 12th 
Saturday December 15th 
Sunday December 16th 
Tuesday December 25th 


- "Winter; A Way of Life", A CBC TV presentation 

- Monthly indoor meeting of HNC 

- Presentation at Canada Centre for Inland Waters 

- Long Point Christmas Bird Count 

- Hamilton Christmas Bird Count 

- Christmas Day - Season's Greetings to All. 


MEMBERSHIPS ; Membership in the Hamilton Naturalists' Club may be obtained by 
writing the above address. Annual memberships fall into the following categories; 
Active $5,00, Joint (Husband and Wife) $6,00, Contributing $10.00, Corresponding 
(residing 20 miles or more from Hamilton ) $2.50, Student (over 18^_ $2,00, 

Junior (under 18) $1.00, Meetings are held monthly September to May, and The 
Wood Duck is published nine times yearly. 
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A RETROSPECTIVE LOOK AT THE WOOD DUCK - 1947 - 1973 .... Doug Smith 

Do you receive the Wood Duck each month from September to May and 
look upon it, as I have, ns a monthly routine? This summer, os I reviewed the 
volumes that I have received over the years, I realized that this is really no 
routine matter. Every issue of the Wood Duck is the result of painstaking work 
and hard effort on the part of many club members during the past 26 years. It is 
interesting to reviexv' hoxtf the 5 page Hami'lton Nature Club Bulletin has evolved over 
a quarter century into the 20 page Wood Duck of to-day. 

Starting xtfith Bob Elstone, a succession of editors has each added his 
or her distinctive touch to the Wood Duck , One thing that each editor has had in 
common xtfas the need to plead in the Wood Duck for material from the members. 

Just as necessary as an editor to a publication is a hard-xrorking 
group of people to do the typing, the printing, the collating and stapling, and the 
addressing and mailing. In finding such people, the club has always been fortunate, 

Although much of the material in the Wood Duck has been x^rltten by 
club members, an important source of material has been the publications of other 
naturalists' clubs. This has given members of our club access to articles of 
interest and timeliness as well as absorbing personal experiences that they 
otherxtfise would have missed. It is significant to note the large number of pieces 
in the Wood Duck authored by staff members of the Royal Botanical Gardens and 
McMaster University. 

The Wood Duck has reflected the milestones in the progress of the 
club. The Wonders of Nature Exhibitions, the weekend camps at Lake Erie and in 
Algonquin Park, the Salon of Nature Photography and the purchase of the 
sanctuaries are examples. 

Emphasis in early issues was on the need for protection of haxtfks and 
owls and conservation of natural resources, xroods, water, x^ildlife. This has now 
given x^ay to emphasis on pollution control and natural areas preservation. Growing; 
more prominent in the last two years has been concern for the environment, 

Ray Lowes' several articles in the Wood Duck posing the need for 
x^alking trails along the Niagara Escarpment and the Bruce Peninsula gave little 
hint that the Bruce Trail xvould be an accomplished fact in only a few years 
supported by a strong organization of its own, The Bruce Trail Association, 

The Hamilton Naturalists' Club has nlxmys been a strong supporter of 
the Federation of Ontario Naturalists, This has been shoxm over the years by 
the Wood Duck promoting membership in the F.O.N., printing articles and news 
releases from the F.O.N, and reporting annual meetings and field gatherings. 

Several continuing features of the Wood Duck are xvorth examining. 

Bird Records - A responsibility rests on a publication such as the 
Wood Duck to make local naturalists aware of the sightings and findings of others 
in the area. Although bird records have been included in the Wood Duck on a more 
regular basis than any other type, other records have not been totally ignored. 
Ferns, trees, plants, mammals and insects have been highlighted in interesting 
articles and significant sightings by many club members and friends. 
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Bird records were listed irregularly on a yearly basis in the early 
volumes butby the early 1950's were printed monthly, compiled first by Dave Powell, 
and then by George North who still performs this' herculean task. Although emphasis 
was on the first sighting of a species for many years, this section has expanded 
to include significant finds, whether noteworthy by date or by numbers. There is 
a satisfaction to be had in seeing one's own name in this section, and knowing that 
you saw the bird well enough to be really sure of its identity. 

An interesting observation is the yearly number of species recorded 
by club members, In the period 1948 through 1955, the total for any one year 
seldom exceeded 250, The total for 197? was ?76, surpassed by ?79 of I960 and 
equalled only by 1962. What has led to this increased number of species - more 
observers? better observers? enlarged ranges? or relaxed criteria for unusual 
species? What will the total be for 1973? The February issue of the Wood Duck 
xvill tell you. There is still time for you to report the sightings of summer and 
fall that you are sure of. 

Bird Counts - Coverage of the annual Christmas Bird Count in the 
Hamilton Spectator has been erratic. Such has not been the case with the 'Wood 
Duck . Every year the count is treated factually, no matter whether the number of 
species is high or low. The counts have ranged from a low of 54 species recorded 
in 1949 to a high of 100 recorded fittingly enough in Centennial year 1967. 

Hamilton frequently had the highest count in Canada before southern British 
Columbia entered the act several years ago. 

The printing of the Christmas Count results does not indicate the 
volume of work that goes into organizing the coverage and the recording and 
tabulating of the counts. The words 'Christmas Count' in Hamilton are incomplete 
without the name 'George North' being added to them. For decades, George has 
unstintiqgly given of himself to the annual Christmas Count. In many years the 
printing of the count was followed in a later issue by a summary prepared by 
John Miles. This summary placed the count of the current year in perspective with 
the counts of the previous years and traced the trends being established. 

Another traditional count each year is the Spring Bird Count, taken 
in May. It is unfortunate that this count has never had the participation of 
members to the extent of the Christmas Count, especially in view of the contrast 
in potential number of species and weather conditions. What would the count 
total be if coverage was as intense in May as in December? 

New Books - The first column reviewing new books on natural history 
available at the Hamilton Public Library appeared in the December 1950 issue of 
the Woo d Duck . Since then the column has appeared 133 times. How many birthdays 
and Christmas gifts have been chosen after reading a review in this column? 
Although the authorship of this column has changed periodically, each column 
is readable and informative. Our appreciation must go to those staff members of 
the Hamilton Public Library who have contributed so much to the Wood Duck . 

Junior Club News - The junior section of the club was known in the 
late 1940's as the Hamilton Nature Conservation Club, Early issues of the Wood 
Duck reported the meetings and field trips of this group, which was primarily 
interested in birding. 

Through the 1950's and early I960's the junior club was a strong featu 
of the club and it was then known as the Junior Nature Club. Junior Club News 
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covered several pages of each issue of the Wood Duck during these years. It was 
of interest not only to members and former members of the junior club, but to 
those who had never been members. A certain freshness in the reports of the 
Juniors' field trips recalled to many the excitement they experienced when they 
were just becoming aware of the natural world, This section of the Wood Duck 
contained hints of great expectations which in many cases were realized as some of 
these junior members went on to become officers of the senior club, I know that 
many remember the devotion to the junior club by such as Les Gray, Dave Powell, 

Doug Davies and many others over those years. 

Field Trips and Work Parties - A continuous feature of the Wood Duck 
has been the reporting of the many field trips of the club. Frequently these 
reports were by members of the club who were present on the trip. On other 
occasions, the task of writing fell to the Field Events Director who already had 
done all the work of organizing the event. 

Remember the annual bus trip to Lake Erie and St. Williams? Remember 
the annual January 1st walking hike around the north shore of the Bay before it was 
so completely built up? You con still re-live these experiences by reading the 
stories of them in the back issues of the Wood Duck . 

Work parties have also been reported in the Wood Duck over the years. 
Activities along this line were the Wood Duck box inspection and repair day in 
February, the inspection of Red-necked Grebe nesting floats, tree planting and 
now the efforts of work parties in our own sanctuaries. 

Always interesting are the glimpses of birding and natural history in 
areas unfamiliar to many of us. Vacations have provided the basis for articles 
by members who have been to England, Europe, Florida and California, the Arctic 
and western Canada, This sharing of knowledge and experiences is a vital reason 
for having a club like the Hamilton Naturalists' Club, 

Audubon Screen Tours - The Audubon Screen Tours have been co-sponsored 
by the club since the late 1940's. In some years, much of the club's operating 
income came from the profit derived from this series. And yet, the series has 
consistently been priced far lower than commercially shown movies of less importanc 
The Wood Duck devoted much space in the early years to the Tours, Biographies 
of the lecturers x^ere in the issue preceding the showing of the film and a review 
of the high points appeared in the issue following. 

The Wood Duck has come a long way in the '.Last 26 years. Where will 
it be in another 26 years? Will it still be a well-rounded publication mirroring 
the interests of on active naturalists' club, Only our continued support of the 
club will ensure that the Wood Duck carries on. 

(Ed, Note; This article arose because Doug Smith decided to bind and index his 
Wood Ducks. Since the only issues missing are three from 1947, his task was rather 
siseablel And it was made monumental by his inability to look at the old issues 
without reading them', After two weeks of reading old Wood Duck 1 s Doug wrote this 
article. We surely hope that everyone appreciates and enjoys the Wood Duck this 
much', I) 

*** THE JOHN PENNEKAMP CORAL REEF - In Florida, the last living reef in North 
America, is threatened with destruction by over-use from Scuba divers, untreated 
sewage and silt. 
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HOW TO RAISE A GRYSBOK . , . Chris Escott and Judith Zacaruk 


I bought the little animal from a Malawian at the side of the road near 
Karonga while 01 a field trip. His four legs were shackled and he looked 
undernourished and weak so I put him in a basket and brought him home to Lilongwe 
over 400 miles and 2 days of the roughest roads in Malawi. His captor probably 
stumbled onto him in the dense grass of some dambo (dambos are flat grassy 
plains which border most rivers in the country) and was taking him home to pop 
in the pot. 

Well, when Judy saw him she just about burst - anyone who has ever seen 
an antelope will realize that they are slender graceful animals with dark sad 
eyes, and, as we were to find out, they make ideal pets. We named him Nicholas 
and set about finding out how to look after him. He stood 10" at the shoulder 
and weighed about 1% pounds. We guessed his age at about 6 weeks. We WEren't 
even sure what species he was until someone identified him as a Sharpe's Grysbok 
( Raphicerus Sharpei ) which grows to a shoulder height of 20", weight 16-25 lbs. 
and sports 2" spike horns. 

We'd been warned not to feed him cow's milk because of the high butter- 
fat so we bought a tin of powdered baby milk and a plastic baby bottle and after 
three or four long sessions of forcing the nipple into his mouth, Nicholas came 
to love his bottle (apparently we were extremely lucky that he took to the bottle 
so quickly). We kept him in the house for the first few days so he could get 
used to us and he learned to stay on the large circular grass mat on the floor 
because the floor itself was polished cement and when he stepped onto it his legs 
would shoot out in four directions and we'd have to rescue him. Whenever he was 
hungry or in trouble on the floor he'd squeak like a plastic squeeze toy, a high 
pitched, nasal "NEEK, NEEK". 

We fed him four times a day at first, about 4 oz, each time, and even 
then he'd "NEEK, NEEK" for more. We added a drop of children's liquid vitamins, 
too, and of course, we always warmed his milk to body temperature, He had the 
runs for the first few days, but when they stopped he didn't seem to defecate at 
all. We were told that in the wild state, the yound will not do this until the 
mother licks their rear end signifying there is no danger about. So every day we 
got shiny leaves and stroked his bottom and sure enough things happened. A 
further interesting phenomenon was that when suddenly frightened, Nick would 
crouch on his stomach, even put his chin on the ground, and remain perfectly still 
- another defense mechanism. 

After a week or so we began leaving Nick on the patio during the day 
and he'd hide under the ivy on the surrounding fence until we took him for a walk 
in the garden for an hour before sunset. He'd follow us around and scamper 
around the bushes nibbling here and there - he always seemed to know what he 
should eat to stay healthy and that's why we walked him around. We were still 
bottle feeding him and did so until he was about 5 months old, but again, we were 
told he'd find certain trace minerals only in the garden. Two weeks later we builf 
a large pen of 6' high chicken wire because Nick was scampering too far afield in 
the semi-dark, and at the same time he decided he didn't like being picked up any 
more and token inside at night. So Nicholas took up permanent residence in the 
back yard. 
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He still hid in the bushes most of the day but in the evening would 
playfully dash around the compound leaping and turning in mid-air feinting this 
way and that and butting the low-hanging leaves of shrubs. At feeding times he'd 
butt our legs aid "NEEK, NEEK, NEEK" until he got his bottle. Afterwards he 
liked to have his neck and chest stroked, and his ears scratched. After two 
months we began cutting down his feedings by one each month and when he was 5 
months old we went on holiday for a month, We weren't sure he was ready to be 
weaned, but had to risk it, so while we were away a neighbour gave him fresh 
greens and water daily and when we got back, Nick was healthy, happy, and didn't 
want to see his bottle. He was sprouting horns too; sharp little spikes that 
poked straight up above and just behind his eyes. Needless to say, his playful 
butting began to hurtl 

After that all he needed was greens (he loved lettuce and also ate 
most other vegetables, flowers, grass and most tree leaves), water and people 
to play with in the evening. We were surprsed, though, and happy, that Nick xrould 
only play with us and would hide from other people if we weren't there; this 
because eventually he'd have to be set free, probably when he got the mating urge 
as we had no female, or when Judy and X returned to Canada, Unfortunately, when 
Nick was nine months old we came back after being away for a weekend and were 
horrified to find he'd bean mauled by a dog that broke into his pen. He died 
shortly after and we were very sad, but we remember the joys of having him. He 
was clean and gentle, graceful and elegant, and an ideal pet. 

(ed. note; Chris Escott is a member of the HNC and he and Judy Zacoruk were in 
Malawi with CUSO (Canadian University Students Overseas) until this past 
August.) 

*********** * 

*** INTERESTING BANDING RECOV ERY - Club member John Miles banded an Evening 
Grosbeak at Wiarton on April 17th 1972, The bird was recovered alive in Saskatoon 
this year on April 30th, This past summer John live-captured a Tennessee Warbler 
which had a foreign band on it. So far he has had no report on where it was 
banded, (from the bulletin of the Ontario Bird Banding Association) 

*** PARK POLLUTION - The past summer a weekOlong, clean-up canoe trip in Algonquin 
Provincial Park yielded 16 bags of garbage: mostly cans, bottle, broken glass and 
plastics. Two huge gear wheels, each weighing over 200 pounds were hauled aehore 
from the bottom of North Tea Lake. A log jam in the Amable du Fond River yielded 
a torn rainsuit, a broken paddle and a plastic container of gasoline. 

*** A NATIONAL GRASSLANDS PARK - After stating editorially that Canada does need 
a National Grasslands Park ( Wood Duck Vol 27, #2) we were interested to note what 
the Hon, jean Chretien had to say about the same topic. Speaking recently at 
the annual meeting of the Saskatchewan Natural History Society, Mr. Chretien 
stated that the Federal Government wants a Grasslands National Park in 
Saskatchewan, This places the onus on the Saskatchewan government to make the 
next move and designate areas. We will be watching now with interest to see what 
the next move will be of the provincial government, 

*** CANADA TRUST - The Canada Trust has produced a new and lovalier set of ecology 
stamps this year. They are all reproductions of Group of Seven paintings and may 
be obtained free by dropping into any Canada Tust. 
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EVENTS FOR DECEMBER 


Monday December 10th at 8:00 pm month we told you we would 

The monthly indoor meeting of the club. Last month we tot y j 

be featuring Dr. Carl Atwood speaking on Insect! lnfotnla ti 
we were muddled and instead we had Dr. Jack Ban with an ^ 

discussion of the Common toon. This insect 

Tt^'a her 1 " ?hirfs°*flast^meetinrbefore Christmas so we'll, see you 
photographe .. , . , j t coffee eat doughnuts and exchange 

Christmo8^greetings Tthe usual place, The Headquarters Building of the 

Royal Botanical Gardens on Plains Road ’ itiet"^"^ yeM Bho ws this 

Important Note; The calendar o c u Centre Please note though 

rh^ o^eguUr meeting place. 


OTHER EVENTS OF INTEREST TO NATURALISTS 


^H'^CBrteLvfsion production featuring John be"" 

rr^fed^b^rorn; Cre^Ld ^spon ored*by the Canada Trust. 

Wednesday December 12th at 1:30 pm and 8:00 r t Lakes - presentation at 

Water Quality and Aquatic Resources of the Great Lake P of the 

the Canada Centre for Inland Waters. Dr. Mu gome o£ the 

Great Lakes Biolimnology Laboratory wil managers. Tickets must be 

conflicts of interest cha ^^ X ^ e ° J re flt 637-4260 or’writing the Centres 

obtained in a vance y ca j 5050" BURLINGTON. A demonstration laboratory 

- 30 — before and 

WB 4^ , sr ™ 

The Long Point Annual Christmas Bird Coun . 

Compiler: Mr Bob Curry FIELD EVENT 

Sunday December 16th -— —— 1 . jljl 

The Hamilton Aren Annual Christmas Bird Count. 

Compiler: Mr. George North .. ross North America ore 

** The results of the Christmas r o t0 ear reflect the 

published i"*^ b !^ 1 “ d .f r : a :l"St. This aspect makes 
changing pattern, of t „ participation fee to help defray 

the counts very important. to American Birds 

the costs of printing the magasine For subsc rib 

this fee is $1.00 per count participated in. For n The 

fee is $?.00 for the first count and $1.00 receive a copy of 

extra *1.00 for the first count is to **“ * christm as Counts, 

the American Bia!£ '* 1 = h lnclu,iCS ‘^2 iw “ ensure 
Bott, counts that our club to coU Bob or George (or both) 

complete coverage of the areas, ue sue 
to find out what area you should be covering. 

All month ,, month. Between December 1st & 

The comet Kohoutek will be visible all qoutheast near the 

15th it is visible l%-2% hours before sunrise in th so “f ^ ble , hour 

horiton. . ^^““Ltfto thfLHacR morning. Hatch for it in th 

n't trea S s U tTe« thfsun! Rem'ember - never look directly at the sun. 


tel: Ancaster 648-6895 
tel; Burlington 634-5463 
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*** MEMBERSHIP - Our membership is taking off, After stagnating around the 300 
mark since 1969, to date we have 381 members. In the last couple of months we 
have sent out 1,000 extra Wood Ducks to local members of the Canadian Nature 
Federation, Federation of Ontario Naturalists and Bruce Trail. 60 of our new 
members ore as a result of this action. Welcome to all these new members, and 
of course the same welcome to new members not as a result of these mailouts, 

Lost year, you will remember, we set a membership goal of 400 members by the end 
of this year. With only 19 left to go, it will just be a matter of time before 
a new goal has to be set. You can do your part. Surely, collectively, we know 
19 people who would love to receive a membership in the club as a Christmas 
present. A card, signed in your name, will accompany every gift membership 
bought over this Christmas period. 

*** CO NGRATULATIONS DEPARTMENT - Congratulations to Tom Hayman of London Ontario 
who has already recorded 300 species of birds in Ontario this year. His 300th? 

An Iceland Gull seen below Sir Adam Beck Generating Station on the Niagara 
River. The birds was recorded during no less an occasion than the annual 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club gull trip to the Niagara River on November 10th. His 
299th, a Thayer's Gull was also seen during the trip which was led by Bob Curry. 
Although the spirits of some were dampened by a heavy rainfall which began about 
lunchtime, those who remained toasted the occasion with considerable spirit! 

*** SPACE NEEDED - Do you have some extra space in your basement? The archives 
of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club, contained in one four-drawer filing cabinet 
and three cardboard boxes are in danger of being moved to Toronto, If you could 
spare a little space, please call George or Stephanie Bryant at Waterdown 
689-1365. We will arrange for delivery. 

*** A PROVINCIAL BIRD - The following is an excerpt from a speach made by 
MPP John Smith to a dinner meeting of the Meaford Kiwanis Club and the Meaford 
Horticultural Association in Meaford on July 12th, 1973. 

", . .Ecology does not begin or end with horticulture. Our wildlife is 
another concern that should take some precedent with every resident of the 
province. I am speaking specifically about birds. How much thought has been 
given to having a bird that would represent Ontario? 

"What I am proposing is a contest of sorts, one that would involve every 
elementary school student in the province. Not only would we choose a provincial 
bird that would be distinctly representative of Ontario, but we would also have 
much to gain in the way of learning about our native birds. 

"The involvement of children is crucial to the success of this idea. They 
could learn about the plight of certain species of birds. They could identify 
the various species, and from the mouths of our young, solutions to their 
survival might be found, . . . Consider the benefits; A thought-provoking study 
of the birds of Ontario could well be the result of the search to find a provinci 
bird. We could learn how birds contribute to the beauty of our environment. 

"The mechanics behind this proposal could be worked out once a consensus is 
reached that it should be done. Anything that helps us and our children become 
more aware of and concerned for our environment has great value," 

This seems to us a most interesting and worthwhile idea. We hope that one 
of our members (perhaps a schoolteacher one) will be intrigued enough to get in 
touch with Mr, Smith and see how plans are coming. Then, can you let us know? 
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MULTIPLE USE MAY RESOLVE CONTROVERSY . Donald Ruraball 

The running battle between the forest industry and those who want to 
preserve Canadian wildlands is heating up in Ontario. 

With its heavily-populated metropolitan areas in the south/soutlrwest 
and a northern hinterland with innumerable beautiful lakes, the province provides 
a fine battleground for an industry-ecology confrontation. 

The flight of the city dwellers to the "country" each weekend to fish, 
camp, ski or just to get away from it all has generated an enormous demand for 
use of the province's wilderness. In the last three years the number of users of 
the provincial narks has gone up 457,. It is now six times what it was 15 years 
ago. 


The industry makes an impressive contribution to Ontario's economy. 
Shipments of forest products from Ontario run at more than $1,900 million a year - 
87, of the province's manufactured goods. Approximately 47, of all Canadian 
exports are forest products from Ontario. About 78,000 people work in the industry 
and supporting industry accounts for another $1,500 million of goods and services. 

It is unfortunate for the industry that its extension of the logging 
season into the summer months should have coincided almost exactly with the 
flight of the urbanites to the forests and the mounting concern with ecology. 

What are the accusations made against the industry? 

- In the fact of soaring demand for forest products, the industry is "mining" 
the resource and not devoting sufficient attention to the preservation of 
nature's gift to Ontario. 

- Beautiful tracts of forest are being devastated by ugly "clear cuts" which 
leave acres of land without a single tree standing, looking as if the area had 
been hit by a bomb, 

- Paper mills are polluting the water and the air (the odour from a lcraft mill 
has to be smelled to be believed). 

- The noise of the gigantic harvesting machines and trucks ruins the peace and 
quiet of the wilderness. 

- The network of dirt roads built by the companies to get to and from the cutting 
areas scar and disfigure the forest. 

The industry has responded to many of these criticisms and is working 
at trying to find less offensive methods of harvesting its product. 

The Ontario government has participated actively in all the areas 
under discussion - it has promulgated'regulations controlling harvesting of the 
forest, set minimum pollution standards and contributes most of the research into 
silviculture - a phase of forestry dealing with the development and core of forests 

The assessment of the annual growth in the province's forests enables 
the government to determine the maximum volume of wood that can be harvested 
each year without diminishing the resource, At present, the industry is 
exploiting about 527, of its "allowable cut," 

The controversy becomes more blurred on the subject of regeneration ef 
the harvested areas, 
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In the age-old cycle of the boreal forest in Ontario's north, the trees 
mature in 75-100 years, then start to degenerate. In the decaying stage, they 
stunt the growth of the young trees and gradually become fire hazards as they 
dry out, They also provide ideal breeding grounds for the dreaded budworm. 

Nature's favourite way of breaking this stalemate was to start a 
fire (usually as a result of lightning). These fires could flatten thousands 
of square miles of forest - and then the cycle would start all over again. 

The forest industry feels that its harvesting activity is a more 
efficient regeneration process than "nature's way" - and it also puts to use 
the wood that would be lost anyway. Its claim cannot be denied - though some '' 
would say that the forest is regenerated on the industry's terms with only the 
commercial species. 

The charge is partially true though only one third of cut-over and 
burned forest is regenerated artificially. The two methods used are planting and 
scarification (dragging huge spiked, chains over the land and churning up the 
debris to let the seeds settle so that the sun and soil can perform their tasks 
more efficiently). 

The sight of a clear cut is shocking. A huge chunk of forest is laid 
bare and littered with discarded trunks of uncommercial wood. With natural 
regeneration and scarification, it takes about ten years for the area to look 
like a forest again - by then the average height of the trees is about eight feet. 

If the area has been planted, the trees reach eight feet in half the 
time, So, at any point of time, 5%-lOT, of the area looks wasted - which leaves 
enough room for nature lovers to roam the forests. 

Pollution is the biggest area of controversy at the present time. The 
paper mills spew chemical foam into the rivers and lakes* waste products form 
solid suspensions in the water and chemicals from the trees discolour the water. 
The companies have not conquered these problems but they have put a lot of money 
and effort into the solution. In the 1960s, the forest industry in Ontario 
spent nearly $60 million on pollution control. 

At this stage, one thirdof all the companies have installed systems 
to control primary pollution (solid suspensions, chemical foam and kraft smell) 
and another third are in the process of installing these systems. For example. 
Great Lakes Paper Co. has spent $12.? million in eight years to combat all types 
of pollution - approximately one third of its net earnings for that period. 

Most important of all, the Ontario government has laid down a number 
of minimum requirements for pollution control. 

The bitterness comes to a head when campers see and hear the huge 
harvesters and trucks crashing through the woods. The industry has been forced 
into retreat on this question, Quetico Park, west of Thunder Bay, has been 
banned to the logging companies. 

A whole series of compromises make up the industry's "multiple use" 
approach to the use of Ontario's narks. Wide areas surrounding lakes and 
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waterways and major roads are off limits for loggers. Roads are located with 
an eye to making them less conspicuous (and often more expensive). 

The .ndustry is quick to point out that the roads also provide access 
to the wilderness and make fire control easier. 

Some areas are entirely restricted to provide room for the wilderness 

buffs. 

The end-result is a measure of peaceful co-existence with the 
preservationists. But there is a lingering feeling of paranoia in the industry. 
And manypeoole who use the parks still have an uneasy feeling that the economic 
muscle of the forest industry weighs too heavily with the government. 

(reprinted with permission from The Financial Post ) 

* * * ****** * * * * * * * * 

*** EAGLE SCANDAL - In the U.S,A., Rep, John Dingell, has written an infuriated 
letter to Interior Sec. Rogers Morton complaining that two accused killers of 
Bald Eagles are getting federal grazing privileges on public land. The accused, 
Dean Visitainer of Craig Colo, and Herman Werner of Casper Wyo. "were named in 
the shotgun slayings of up to 635 Bald and Golden Eagles," Dingell has threatened 
to hold public hearings on the matter. The law states convicted eagle killers 
shall have their grazing permits on public lands revoked,(from The Ontario 
Bird Banding Association Newsletter, June 1973) 

*** EGGNAPPERS '. - In the spring of 1970, Alberta's only known remaining pair of 
nesting Peregrine Falcons laid four eggs, according to Richard Fyfe, a CWS 
biologist in Edmonton. The eggs were stolen shortly after - presumabl y by 
egg collectors. 

A resulting investigation has brought to light many illegal collections 
which have been seized by the authorities. From the meticulous records kept by 
these collectors, it has been discovered that 'thousands' of Alberta eggs have 
found their way into foreign collections. 

Now Britain and the U.S, are working with Canada to combat 'eggnappers'. 
Britain has outlawed egg collecting completely and Canada has only allowed two 
permits this year, both to universities, to complete their collections. From 
seized outdated catalogues, Wildlife officials found that Whooping Crane eggs 
sold for $45 a few years ago, California Condor eggs went for $750, rare 
Trumpeter Swan eggs for $100 each and a Passenger Pigeon egg for $10,000. 

Patrols of known nests are made constantly when the breeding season is 
underway both day and night by air, boot, car and on foot. 

The Peregrine eggs stolon in 1970 haven't turned up in a collection 
yet. They might well be in Britain or the U.S. 

The Peregrine couple didn't nest the next year either. Richard Fyfe 
suspects the eggnappers were waiting at the site for the eggs. But only the 
male came home, with a mate too young to nest. 

(from Canadian Panorama , The Star Weekly , March 3-73, with permission) 

*** A DDRESS CHANGES - Moving or thinking about doing it. Be sure to let us know 
so that we can forward your Wood Duc k to wherever you'll be. The Post Office 
abandons third class mail, so we'll never know we're missin you if you don't keep 
us informed. 
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NATIONAL PARKS AND T OURISM 

To facilitate increasing tourism, new hotels, more roads and other 
construction aro being planned or erected, new types of tours are being 
programmed and, of course, new types of pressures are exerted on the natural 
resources which are the basis of the industry. Naturally a point will be 
reached where the resource, on which it all rests, will be effectively jeopardized 
and sometimes destroyed. The goose which lays the golden eggs is slowly being 
killed. 

Symptoms of this evolution are seen in many regions. In the very fragile 
grasslands of Serengeti, Tanzania, hundreds of cars loaded with tourists drive 
over the grass in search of a closer approach to the wild animals so that the 
customers can get a better view and photograph them at leisure. Sometimes 
unscrupulous drivers - and their natrons - chase animals across the flat plains, 
adding to the excitement (1) of the tourist. There is scarcely a pride of lions 
without its circle of ogling tourists, and the patience of the animals with this 
annoyance is noteworthy. Like vultures, the tourist guides know that the best 
place to locate quickly some interesting animal is to see where other 'vultures' - 
tourist cars and their guides - are concentrated in flocks or circles, Marine 
parks on the coast near Malindi in Kenya are being intensely used, and sometimes 
abused, by ever-increasing numbers of tourists. In the Galapagos, ever more 
numerous tourists are going close to colonies of nesting or mating birds such as 
the Galapagos Albatross, and the effects of such interference are being studied 
but are still not known. Thousands of other documented cases can be brought forwar^ 
to support this tendency. Similar problems exist in relation to cultural 
monuments. Stonehenge on a summer afternoon resembles a monkey island in a zoo 
with tourists attempting to climb the ancient columns, running over the fallen 
stones or even hacking at them to enlarge what once were significant apertures. 

The Acropolis in Athens and the Forum in Rome are subjected to similar pressures 
from ever-growing and largely uncontrolled numbers of visitors. Poor planning 
and a lack of understanding on the patt of visitors contribute to the increasing 
disturbance. 

The greatest threat usually comes from the consequences of poorly planned 
road systems and hotel-building in areas of great scientific, educational and 
recreational interest. This diminishes the value of unique natural or cultural 
areas and produces a series of disturbances, the long-term effects of which cannot 
always be ascertained but which show every indication of creating a detrimental 
trend, Recent clashes between managers of national parks xoho would like to keep 
natural areas as intact as possible and those who would like to do the contrary - 
that is, place hotels and buildings, including swimming oools and other 
recreational facilities right in the middle of pai'ks - have taken place In almost 
every country where tourism based on natural resources plays an important role. 

National parks and the local tourist organizations often belong to 
different ministries or agencies. Tourism as an important revenue-earner often 
has more financial means and better publicity channels to express its viextfpoint. 
More often than not, the tourist organization has won its case. In some 
countries there has been a 'takeover' of natural areas by the tourist organization, 
(reprinted from Park News , The Journal of the National and Provincial Parks 
Association of Canada, December 1972) 
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*** A REPORT ON THE MCKEEVER 1 S OWLS - "We operate under license from the 
Ministry of Natural Resources, and Doug Townsend and his Fonthill staff have 
been most co-operative and have brought us many injured birds, some hawks and 
falcons as well as owls. Each year-end we prepare a detailed report for the 
Ministry, and some figures from the 1972 report might be of interest;- 


Number of birds of prey admitted to care during 1972 -------58 

Species total -------15 

Number of birds of prey released during 1972 -----------17 

Number to be released in early 1973 --------------- 10 

Number which died from injuries n 

Number where euthanasia was the only solution ---------- 7 

Number X-rayed during 1972 --------------------23 

Number admitted with X-ray evidence of gun-shot wounds ------ 13 

Total number on premises on 31st December 1971 ----------37 

Total number on premises on 31st December 1972 ---------- 51 


This year so far has been busier than ever as up to August 24th we had 
received 72 individuals. These were brought by Humane Societies from Niagara 
Palls to Hamilton, by the Ministry of Natural Resources, and by various 
individuals. Of the birds we received, 25 were hawks or falcons. Fortunately 
many of these could be released after a short stay, and for the remainder we 
found other facilities. We have been particularly fortunate with the Kestrels 
as we were able to release eight. All birds are banded before release but so 
far we have had no returns. 

We have had a large influx of Great Horned and Screech Owls, 22 of the 
former and 14 of the latter. Many of these are juveniles and will have to be 
kept over winter and released next Spring when they are better able to cope. 

We wonder whether many of these young birds, particularly of the Great Horned 
Owls should have been picked up at all, os being uninjured, they may have been 
on the ground legitimately and being fed by the parents. By the time we get 
them, the original finder usually cannot be contacted or cannot remember where 
the bird was found. 

As a footnote I amy say that we had our first breeding success this 
spring when a resident pair of Barn Owls, themselves unfit for release, produced 
four healthy young. We are presently building a rodent escape-proof cage in 
which they can learn to hunt live prey preparatory to release next spring." 

(Mr. L. McKeever, writing in The Peninsula Natural ist , Bulletin 61, Sep 73) 
(ed. note; Members will remember with pleasure the lecture with slides that 
the McKeevers gave our club last season.) 

*** SNOWMOBILES AGAIN - The Citizen's Committee for Pollution Control in 
Burlington presented a brief to the Select Committee on Motorized Snow 
Vehicles and All-Terrain Vehicles on August 28th, 1973, This Committee was 
appointed in June 1972 to enquire into and report on all matters relating to 
the operation of motorized snow vehicles and all-terrain vehicles. 

In the Committee's Interim Report tabled in the Ontario Legislature in 
May 1973, many recommendations were made. One of these was that by July 1975, n< 
person shall operate a motorized snow vehicle on the ploughed or serviced portio; 
of any highway. If highways become no longer available, alternative facilities 
will have to be provided, and a possibility has beenraised of using North Ilalton 
Forest. The CCPC 'brief stated that with so few wilderness areas available to 
the large population of Southern Ontario, they could not support the inclusion 
of Snowmobile Trails in North Halton Forest. The Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
fully supports CCPC in their desire to protect North Halton Forest. 
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MOSQUITOES .Dr. R. Ring, Sept of Biology, U. of Victoria 

Mosquitoes are among the best known groups of insects, because of their 
importance to man as biting pests and as the vectors of an imposing list of 
human diseases. They are small, slender insects with long legs and one pair of 
long, narrow wings, belonging to the family Culicidae of the order Diptera 
(two-winged flies). They ore most easily distinguished from other flies by a 
combination of the following characters: a long proboscis projecting forwards, 
frcm the head; the presence of scales on the wing margins, and a characteristic 
wing venation. 

Like other Diptera , mosquitoes undergo a complete metamorphosispassin 
through four distinct stages during their life cycle; the egg, larva or wriggler, 
pupa and adult. They are, therefore, members of that large group of insects (the 
Holometnbola) in which the young are very different from their parents in form, 
structure and habits. All immature stages of the mosquito are aquatic, usually 
inhabiting still, somewhat stagnant or brackish water. During its life the 
larva sheds its skin four times, becoming a little larger at each ecdysis (sheddii 
but with little change otherwise. On shedding the fourth skin, however, a very 
different creature, the pupa, emerges. The pupa has all the adult organs, 
although some are in an incomplete state of development or non-functional, and 
is clearly a preliminary adult. During these early, immature stages mosquitoes 
are of no direct economic importance to man, although they do form an important 
part of the diet of fish, amphibia, reptiles, some birds, water spiders, and othe? 
predaceous aouatic ir.aects (including some species of mosquito larvae that prey 
on other moscuitoes). 

With a final moult of the pupa the completed adult mosquito- appears, 
equipped for an entirely different, aerial life. Adult males generally feed on 
nectar, pollen and water, but with few exceptions adult females pierce the skin 
of vertebrates and feed upon their blood. This blood meal is necessary ror the 
maturation of her eggs, but by feeding in this manner the female inadvertently 
acts as the vector of many diseases. Since most mosquitoes feed on the blood of 
monkeys and apes, ungulates, birds, reptiles, frogs and toads, only a few species 
are involved in transmitting disease to man - but some of these ore among mankind 
greatest scourges, e.g. malaria, yellow fever, filariasis, elephantiasis, dengue 
fever, and encephalitis. 

Many of the mosquitoes that do bite man are physiologically unable to 
act as vectors of disease-producing organisms. These species, however, also 
have an economic influence in their nuisance value. 

(ed. note; During the building of the Ridenu Waterway in Ontario between 1326 and 
1832, one of the problems was "swamp disecse" later discovered to be malaria) 
(from The Victoria Naturalist , Vol. 28, # 10, June 1972) 

****** * * * * * * 

*** SUMMER N ATURALIST POSIT IONS AT ALGONQUIN PARK - If you are interested in a 
postion for next summer and for following summers in the Interpretive Program at 
Algonquin or other provincial parks, write to Mr. Ron To/.er, Interpretive 
Services Supervisor, Ministry of Natural Resources, Box 219, WHITNEY, Ontario, 

KOJ 2M0 before March 31st, 1974. 
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*** SIX NEW BIRDS ADDED TO THE ONTARIO LIST - The Ontario Ornithological Records 
Committee, entrusted with the task of deciding whether or not a bird record should 
be admitted to the official Ontario list, has set its stamp of approval on six 
recent records. To be accepted, a record must be supported by a specimen in hand 
or an irrefutable photograph. The following species hove been accepted; 

BROWN PELICAN - One at Waverly Beach on September 25th, 1971, photographed by 
Paul Benham. 

LESSER BLACK-BACKED GULL - One at Hamilton photographed by Paul Benham, 

PAINTED REDSTART - One captured in a barn in Pickering Township on November 15th, 

1971 by Mrs. Lindsay Death and Edgerton Pegg, 

TOWNSEND'S WARBLER - One satisfactorily identified and photographed at Point 

Pelee in May 1972, 

CLARK'S NUTCRACKER - One satisfactorily identified in the Dryden area. 

LEWIS'S WOODPECKER - One present for weeks in a Windsor city park during February 

1973 where it was observed and photographed by many 
naturalists, 

BELL'S VIREO - This bird has been deleted from the Ontario list. An earlier 

record based on a photograph taken ten years ago at Point Pelee 
is now judged to be that of an immature White-eyed Vireo. Young 
White-eyed Vireos surprisingly enough have dark eyes and are 
easily confused with Bell's Vireo, 

(ed. note; Some of these birds evoke memories of frenzied phone calls, i 

soul searching, and usually capitulation and a mad chase across country.) 

(from The Bulletin, November 1973, No. 166 Richmond Hill Naturalists) 

*** MORE ON SKYLARKS - Volume 27 #2 (the October) Wood Duck gave some alarming 
statistics on the decline of the Skylark in British Columbia. Now from Mr. 

Albert Davidson, Librarian of the Victoria Natural History Society, we have 
received the following letter with a few more facts on the situation. 

"I have just been reading the October Wood Duck and came across the 
item on page 35 - Skylarks, 

"True, our Christmas Counts ore dismal, but it isn't as bad as it reads. 
"The high count of 969 Skylarks in 1965 which I always thought was 
optimistic, was due to heavy snow causing the isolated birds to band together and 
making them easily counted. Their numbers are down undoubtedly, while our 
meadowlands have almost vanished, and the Brewers and Red-winged Blackbirds are 
also down in numbers, the reason seems to be the sprays used on the fields of 
cabbages, carrots, cauliflowers and potatoes which these birds frequent. 

"A guess of the Skylark numbers around here would be 50 to 100 in the 
count area and as many outside it. They have recently migrated to San Juan Island 
(U.S.A,) about ten miles away and can also be found in a few areas up to forty 
miles distant up Vancouver Island. I don't think they will die out. They have 
a protected area on the grounds of the Victoria University where no grass cutting 
is permitted until mid-summer, and about seven pair nested this year. I saw nine 
birds in one flock there lost week. 

"I appreciate receiving the Wood Duck and always find interesting items. 
Hope you receive our Victoria Naturalist regularly." 

Signed, Albert Davidqon and dated October 31st 1973. 

*** pip YOU KNOW - There is a record of a small airplane, traveling at an air¬ 
speed of 90MPH being overtaken by two flocks of migrating sandpipers traveling at 
an estimated air-speed of 110 MPHi 
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*** IF YOU KILL TIMBER RATTLESNAKE , YOU 1 RE BREAKING THE LAM - If you wantonly 
Rill a timber rattler in Ontario you can be liable under The Endangered Species 
Act to a $3,000 fine or a prison term of up to six months. 

This province is probably the first in the world to give protection to 
a venomous snake. The chances, however, of finding a timber rattlesnake here are 
remote. In Ontario, the last officially recorded timber was in 1941 and the last 
known fatality was a soldier bitten by one back in 1812, 

Another snake - the blue racer - and two birds of prey - the Peregrine 
Falcon and Bald Eagle - have been listed, along with the timber rattler as 
endangered species, 

The two reptiles and two birds are being threatened with extinction and 
the penalty applies to anyone who contravenes the Act which is administered in 
this province by the Ministry of Natural Resources. 

(Ministry of Natural Resources Newsletter, October 1973, #35) 

*** ENERGY SAVING - Dr. John Gibbons, director of the University of Tennessee's 
environment centre, and Dr. Barry Commoner, of Washington University, St, Louis, 
hove hit on a provocative energy conserving statistic. The two scientists 
suggested that wearing a sweater in winter and (for men) going coatless in summer 
could save the equivalent of 100 million tons of coal. Those snazzy jackets and 
coats now on the market account for four percent of the energy used in the U.S. 
Another energy saving note from the two men; Gas lights in front of houses may 
look nice, but 17 of them use as much energy per year as it takes to heat an 
average house. A 100-watt bulb left on overnight requires the equivalent of a 
pound of coal to be strip-mined and burned. 

(from Conservation Nex«7S, Vo. 38, #19, National Wildlife Federation) 

*** FOREST FIRES - Ontario's hot, dry summer didn't bring the rash of forest 
fires anticipated by the Ministry of Natural Resources. As of October 22nd, 

1973, the count was 1,092 fires and 8,900 acres burned over. The 1972 count was 
1,604 fires and 78,742 acres, 

*** WATCH OUT FOR BAL D EAGLES - Red, green and yellow vinyl wing markers were put c 
nestling Bald Eagles in Northern Saskatchewan this year. Each eagle has a differet 
combination to ensure individual recognition. If any of these birds should stray 
anywhere into our area, please write John Gerrard, 954 15th Av, S.E., 

Minneapolis Minnesota, 55414 or call him collect at 612-331-6736. Or you may 
write Doug Whitfield, Botany Dept., University of Alberta, Edmonton Alberta. 

*** END TO ENDERS WATCH OUT - Are you a dedicated hiker trying to earn your end 
to end on the Bruce Trail. Well, a walking trail across Canada from Atlantic 
to Pacific is in the planning stages and efforts to organise regional and 
provincial support are being made. Anyone interested in the development of a 
National Trail should write to "The National Trail", Box 6623, Stn D. , CALGARY, 
Alberta. 

*** ARTS COUNCIL - The HNC has recently joined the Hamilton and Region Arts 
Council, The council is looking not only for group memberships but individuals 
also. Some of the benefits to be derived from membership include receipt of a 
publication Art-i-fact , periodic newsletters, open general meetings, opportunity 
to take part in larger programmes as desired, have artistic background kept in 
central index for prospective purchasers or patrons, possible future ticket 
reductions for benefit performances of member organizations, and the opportunity 
to enter into more contact with wider variety of interest groups. Membership is 
$5.00 and you can inquire further by writing the council at Box 31, HAMILTON 
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THE ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH 1 S QUIZ ON PLANTS - HOW DID YOU DO? 

FAMILY (ENGLISH) 

Grass 
Pineapple 
Lily 


PLANT 

Bamboo 

Spanish Moss 

Asparagus 

Eel Grass 

Daffodil 

Blue-eyed Grass 

Australian Pine 

Sycamore 

Sweet Gale 

Red Mulberry 

Bastard Toad-flax 

Wild Ginger 

Rhubarb 

Sassafras 

Leatherwood 

Russian Thistle 

Tulip Tree 

Moonseed 

Larkspur 

Apple 

Currant 

Bloodroot 

Cotton 

Basswood 

False Heather 

Dutchman's Breeches 

Turnip 

Twin Leaf 

Virginia Creeper 

New Jersey Tea 

Poison Ivy 

Horse Chestnut 

Burningbush 

Priclcly-ash 

Poinsettia 

Indian Pipe 

White Ash 

Pumpkin 

Bunchberry 

Fuchsia 

Poison-hemlock 
Wild Sarsaparilla 
Artichoke 

Kentucky Coffeetree 
Fringed Loosestrife 
Periwinkle 
Sage 

Sweet-potato 

Tobacco 

Butterwort 

Catalpa 


Frog 1 s Bit 

Amaryllis 

Iris 

Casuarin'a 

Plane-tree 

Bayberry 

Nettle 

Sandalwood 

Birthwort 

Buckwheat 

Laurel 

Oleaster 

Goosefoot 

Magnolia 

Moonseed 

Crowfoot 

Rose 

Saxifrage 

Poppy 

Mallow 

Linden 

Rock-rose 

Fumitory 

Mustard 

Barberry 

Grape 

Buckthorn 

Cashew 

Soapberry 

Staff-tree 

Rue 

Spurge 

Heath 

Olive 

Gourd 

Dogwood 

Evening-primrose 

Carrot 

Ginseng 

Composite 

Pea 

Primrose 

Dogbane 

Mint 

Morning-glory 
Potato 
Bladderwort 
Trumpet-creeper 


FAMILY (LATIN) 

Gramineae 

Bromeliadeae 

Liliaceae 

Hydrocharitaceae 

Amaryllidaeceae 

Iridaceae 

Casuarinaceae 

Platinaceae 

Myricaceae 

Urticaceae 

Santalaceae 

Aristolochiaceae 

Polygonaceae 

Lauraceae 

Elaeagnaceae 

Chenopodiaceae 

Magnoliaceae 

Menispermaceae 

Ranunculaceae 

Rosnceae 

Saxifragacene 

Papaveraceae 

Malvaceae 

Tiliaceae 

Cistaceae 

Fumariaceae 

Cruciferae 

Berberidaceae 

Vitaceae 

Rhamnaceae 

Anacardiaceoe 

Sapindaceae 

Celastraceae 

Rutaceae 

Euphorbiaceae 

Ericaceae 

Oleaceae 

Cucurbitaceae 

Cornaceae 

Onagraceae 

Umbelliferae 

Araliaceae 

Compositae 

Leguminosae 

Primulaceae 

Apocynaceae 

Labiatae 

Convolulaceae 

Solanaceae 

Lentibulariaceae 

Bignoniaceae 
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PLEASE FILL OUT AND DETACH 


1 973 - 1974 MEMBERSHIP QUESTIONNAIRE 


We are interested in knowing what you like, what you want done, and what you can 
help to get done. Please nail your completed questionnaire to Box 682, Hamilton, 

AREAS OF SPECIAL INTEREST ; 

Field Trips__ Education____ Programs__ 

Administration Secretarial Records 


Statistics 


Lectures 


Publicity 


Financial 


Membership 


Speaking 


Political Action__ Editorial__ Conservation 

Pollution_ 

AREA S OF SPECIAL SKILLS ; 

Photography_ Bird Banding_ Typing_ 

Bird Identification_Hiking_ Writing_ 

Speaking_ Other_ 

AREAS YOU WOULD BE INTERESTED IN HELPING WITH ; 

Membership_ Publicity__ Program_ 

Editorial_ Letter Writing_ Field Trips_ 

Secretarial_ Special Projects_Sanctuary_ 

Club Rep. to Other Organizations __ Telephoning__ 

Attending Public Meetings on Club's behalf _____ Mail Pick-Up 

Wood Duck Production____ Other___ ___ 

Name 

Address_ 

__Postal Code__ _. 

Telephone Number - Residence __ 

Business 


POSTMASTER; 


RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 
TO; 

P.O. BOX 384, 

HAMILTON, ONT., 

L8N 3C8 


Dr.& Mrs. E, Dinniwell, 
7 Esqure PI,, 

HAMILTON, Ontario 
L9C ?R? 



